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We do the mindfulness of breathing in order to develop awareness. But how exactly do we do that? We 
are normally taught to just watch the breath and mark the end of the out-breath with a count in the first 
stage; the beginning of the in-breath with a count in the second stage; dropping the counting in the third 
stage; and focusing on a fine sensation of the breath - usually around the nose or mouth - in the final 
stage. One danger with this method is sometimes people mistakenly get into 'mindfulness of counting' 
and have to be discouraged from that. 

In my book on mindfulness it hasn't felt enough to just describe the practice and leave it at that. I have 
felt the need to understand and explain to myself what exactly we are doing when we do the 
mindfulness of breathing. I now teach the practice in a particular way based on the understanding I 
have developed. As beginners seem to 'get' the practice quite easily using this method, and in fact 
seem to become much stiller than using the old method - quite concentrated even in their very first sits, 
I thought I'd share my understanding with you. 

To develop awareness we need to have a way of knowing when awareness is present. We need to 'be 
aware whether or not we are aware.' In a way the focus of the mindfulness of breathing practice is not 
the breath, but awareness or mindfulness itself, just as in the metta bhavana practice the focus isn't the 
person we are dwelling on but metta and whether or not we are developing it. The focus in any 
meditation is necessarily the quality we are trying to develop and whether we are developing it. The 
breath just acts as a support, it is something for us to be aware of, which could as easily be some other 
'neutral' object, like a candle flame. A neutral object is so called because it is not something the 
meditator is invested in (like a desired external object or a preferred internal feeling.) It is something 
simple they can practice resting their awareness on and watching, in order to develop awareness. In 
walking meditation, for instance, it might be certain details on the ground several metres ahead of the 
meditator as they walk. 

If we look at the relevant passage in the Satipatthana Sutta concerning the mindfulness of breathing, 
the monk: 'as he breathes in a long breath, knows, "I am breathing in a long breath;" and, as he 
breathes in a short breath, knows, "I am breathing in a short breath;" etc. Trying to follow these 
instructions literally it is not that easy. What, for instance, is a long breath or a short breath? Long or 
short compared to what? Length is a relative term. To try to understand what the Sutta might be saying 
I tried for a while gauging whether the breath I had just experienced was longer or shorter than the one 
before - the only way I could make sense of the instructions. I would breath in and out and then say to 
myself 'longer' or 'shorter' depending on what I thought the length of the breath was compared to the 
previous one. It was quite easy for my mind - if it switched off for a moment - to not know if it was 
longer or shorter. But because I couldn't then say to myself 'longer' or 'shorter' I had to say to myself 
'don't know.' And because I had said 'don't know' I knew I hadn't been aware, at least for a moment. 
So this seemed to be a method of measuring whether or not I was aware. 

Practicing being aware of 'longer' or 'shorter' breaths is a bit clunky. It seems though that there is a 
more general principle at work here. 'Longer' and 'shorter' are just details of the breath that we can 
know, but we could in principle focus on any details - like 'do I know the details of any sensations that 
are happening right now in my breath?' If I do I can say that I am, in that moment, aware. So the 'know 
a long / short breath as such' sections of the Sutta are I think, in principle, saying: 'know the details of 
the breath as the details of the breath.' 



So we can try doing the mindfulness of breathing in this way. We can ask ourselves in each moment: 
not just 'do I know the details of my breath right now,' but 'do I know whether I know the details of 
my breath right now.' If I can honestly say I do it is more certain that I am being aware than if my 
awareness about my breath is only a vague notion that I am breathing. When I teach the practice I get 
people to sit as comfortably as they can. I say: 'just sit comfortably - your body knows how to sit 
down. That's what it does! Just let your body sit there comfortably and let your mind to be supported 
by it, not the other way round. In fact get your mind out of the way. It may help - if your thoughts are 
getting in the way - to imagine putting your them somewhere else, perhaps on the other side of the 
room. Then begin to notice the detail in your breath. Try to know whether you know what is happening 
with from moment to moment, and try not to be vague about what is there, what can you say is actually 
there?' 

What I find with this method is that beginners seem to get quite still and concentrated quite easily. I 
think this is because it is difficult for the mind to focus on the details of two things at the same time, so 
when people are focused on whether or not they are aware of the details of their breath it is impossible 
for them to focus on the details of anything else. This includes anxieties about how well they are doing 
in the meditation (which often preoccupies beginners) and other things that may unhealthily preoccupy 
them in their normal life. Focusing on the details of the breath gives them a break from all of that for 
the period of the meditation. It gives them a bit of peace! And when they come out of the meditation 
some of that peace will be with them, which will encourage them to practice more in the future, based 
on the actual results they have experienced. 

When we rest our awareness on awareness of a neutral object, we are forced to drop our habitual 
obsessions about what is going on either 'out there' in the world, or 'in here' in our internal world of 
thoughts and feelings. And the rest from those things can help give us a perspective and balance on 
them. It stops us either disappearing into our internal obsessions and neglecting the world, or being 
aware of the world and neglecting our inner experience. Though we aren't aware of the details of those 
things, they are present in a broad 'soft-focus' sort of way. Our awareness about both our internal and 
external worlds tends to be broad and non-obsessional, which brings a healthy kind of 'distancing' from 
our experience that perhaps allows us to see it more objectively. In this way the awareness we develop 
'perfumes' the rest of our experience. 

But if people just develop a vague awareness of the breath, and practice in a way that doesn't focus 
enough on 'being aware that they are aware,' they won't get the same experience. Lacking an accurate 
enough sense of what they are doing the practice will not work as well. And their focus will probably 
revert to 'How am I doing?' Seeing little benefit they will focus on the idea of following the breath as 
some sort of spiritual duty to perform, and will get tense around meeting that duty, which while the 
development of duty might in itself be a good thing, it has little to do with the peace and objectivity 
that can come from knowing when they are aware. 

The only difficulty I have found in teaching this method is knowing how to integrate it with the normal 
four stages of the practice, which include the stages of counting. This view of the meditation seems to 
be of the same spirit as the fourth stage and perhaps we can see the above as communicating the spirit 
of the practice around which any 'structure' like stages needs to be placed. How to do this for me is 
still work in progress. 
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